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they may allow the child to go out, to watch television, or to have special snacks; and they can take privileges away. This greater latitude for parental responsiveness, together with the limited time and ability of teachersto administer a program for a few disruptive students while they cope with a large class, has led to research involving home-based reinforcement.
Teachers may find home-based reinforcement programs more acceptable than in-school reinforcements because they require less effort to administer. In programs that have been tried, teacher reports to parents have varied widely in frequency, content, and specificity, and the relative efficacy and acceptability of various types of reports have not been systematically examined, although it does appear that a variety of procedures can be effective (Atkeson and Forehand 1979).
Two reviews of the literature on home-based reinforcement have recently appeared (Atkeson and Forehand 1979, Earth 1979). They summarize the numerous original reports (e.g., Ayllon et al. 1975, Baileyetal 1970, Saundargas et al. 1977), so that our focus is on the remaining major research tasks necessary to explore more fully the utility of the technique for reducing delinquent behavior and to overcome some obstacles to its use.
Major problems may be encountered in attempting to involve parents and teachers in implementing and maintaining a program. Because participation by parents and teachers is often difficult to obtain, one research task should focus on finding ways to foster it.
A second research task is to find ways to use applied behavior analysis to decrease behavior that is covert or difficult to detect. The learning principles involved require the contingent application of consequences to behavior. Observing, recording, and responding to concrete instances of behavior as they occur are essential ingredients in a treatment program, Some delinquent behaviors, such as stealing, are difficult to detect, count, and respond to. These kinds of behavior will constitute a continuing challenge for applied behavior analysis (Reid and Patterson 1976).
A third major research task is to examine more comprehensively the effectiveness of social learning strategies on other kinds of outcomes such as arrests and convictions. Although the evidence that social learning strategies can often be used effectively to reduce a variety of destructive or disruptive behaviors is incontrovertible, little research in the applied behavior analysis tradition has examined such criteria as arrest or conviction rates. Similarly, more research focused on the long-term maintenance of improved behavior and generalization to new settings is required. Because the association between disruptive behavior in school and official delinquency is well documented and because of the expectation that the kinds